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Editorial 



Welcome to Volume Fourteen and our first issue in a new year, new century and new thousand years, if you count 
according to one particular type of calendar. 

This journal started life in the Autumn of 1986. There was not much around in the way of support for modern language 
teacher trainers then. The journal itself was only twelve pages long and had just five articles in it And I had to do some 
persuading to get those five articles. In the fourteen years since we started, a lot has changed. The journal itself is now 
well-designed, 32 pages long and contains an average often or so articles each time. These days any teacher trainer with a 
little time, energy and money can count on plenty of courses, conferences, books and ideas dedicated to making the job 
more interesting and professional. (See page 25 for samples of the sorts of books now available) I now have stacks of 
articles, queuing up to be published, from trainers everywhere who want to share what they are doing with others (See 
page 19 for an example) there is now a real feeling of an international professional community of teacher trainers. I feel 
this most keenly at the annual Edinburgh symposium (See page 23 for a conference report) where you have the chance to 
learn about scores of different projects from all over the world. 

Apart from a growing feeling of professional community, there is growing respect for the "regional teacher trainer" too. 
The names, skills and energy of non-native speaking teacher trainers around the world are now recognised (see page 7 for 
this debate). And as we live in an era of deconstruction, this inevitably means that the native speaker teacher trainer, past 
icon, past guru, sometimes comes in for a bit of a drubbing (See page 8 for one). 

Other themes which have emerged as important in our field are: 

* listening to the voices and stories of our colleagues as they tell us about their work (See page 3 and 12) 

* listening to the voices and stories of our clients the teachers we work with (See page 10 and 18) 

* the explosion in demand for English teachers as millions of school learners around the world switch on 
to the language (See page 14) 

* the exploration of different forms of training such as cascade training, apprenticeship and mentoring (See page 21) 

The Teacher Trainer continues to be a full-time personal enthousiasm of mine as well as a part-time job. May you find it as 
thought provoking, iconoclastic, balanced and useful as I do! 

The Editor 



Would you like to send something in to “The Teacher Trainer”? 

“The Teacher Trainer” is designed to be a forum for trainers, teachers and trainees all over the world. If you’d like to 
send in a letter, a comment, a cartoon, a taped conversation or an article sharing information, ideas or opinions we’ll be very 
happy to receive it If you would like to send us an article, please try to write it in an accessible non-academic style. Lengths 
should normally be 800 - 4,000 words. Send your first draft in on paper typed in double spacing with broad margins. 

Your article will be acknowledged by pro-forma letter. Once you have had comments back later and have finalised your draft in 
negotiation with the editor, we will ask you to send us three hard (paper) copies and if at all possible a 
floppy disk (micro 3V2” or 9cm). Your article needs to be saved on the disk as a Microsoft Word (98 or lower) or 
as an ASCII file. Keep your headings and sub-headings in upper and lower case throughout. Finally, please give an 
accurate word count We try to publish your article within about five issues, but if it is an awkward length it may be longer. It 
will be assumed that your article has not been published before nor is being considered by another publication. 

We look forward to reading your article! 
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A Trainer’s Attempt at ‘Change’ 

SURABHI BHARAT!, C1EFL, HYDERABAD, INDIA 



Introduction 

This is my story. It is about a training programme offered 
in India through the distance mode of training. I begin my 
story by giving a brief introduction to the way I used to 
teach, then explore the need for a change in the teacher 
education programme, and finally, suggest how training 
room practices can be changed with the help of trainees. 

The way I used to train 

The overall aim of the Postgraduate Certificate in the 
Teaching of English (PGCTE) programme that we offer is 
the personal and professional empowerment of our 
trainees. This is achieved through courses like Methods of 
Teaching, Materials for Teaching, Practice Teaching, 
Phonetics and Spoken English, Introduction to Linguistics, 
and Teaching of Grammar. 

Following is a brief description of the way I used to train. 
My job is to make the trainees aware of their 
pronunciation. I expose them to the basic tenets of 
Phonetics and suggest ways in which they can improve 
their own pronunciation and the pronunciation of their 
learners within the existing constraints of large classes, 
little time, no tasks/books related to the teaching of 
phonetics, heavy syllabus, etc. Until quite recently I did 
the following things in my class: (a) asked the trainees 
questions (as they had already read the materials and 
done the assignments before coming to us) on each unit 
of the self-instructional materials sent to them. If they 
could not answer/explain a particular concept in 
Phonetics I would give them a mini talk/lecture explaining 
the concepts, (b) give them practice in pronouncing and 
transcribing words and sentences with the correct stress, 
rhythm and intonation pattern of Received Pronunciation 
of English or RP, (c) point out the specific problematic 
areas to trainees coming from different language 
backgrounds, and (d) suggest that the best way to 
improve their learners’ pronunciation was to improve 
their own pronunciation. Our present course primarily 
focuses on the Phonetics of English. We have little time to 
actually improve their pronunciation of English as they 
come to us for a very short (2-3 week) period of 
contact-cum-examination. At best, I can only make them 
aware of their own deficiencies. What I did could perhaps 
be best described as the craft model or the applied 
science model (Wallace 1991) of teaching/training. 

Two things, I realised, were wrong in my practice: one, I 
was not practising what the trainees were taught in their 
Methods, Materials and Practice Teaching courses. 
Trainees were being exposed to a learner-centred 
approach to education through an autonomous, self- 
directed method of learning and teaching. My classes were 
more or less a teacher fronted, teacher led, knowledge 
based classes. Trainees were getting ‘new’ knowledge in 
every session but through the traditional way of training. 
The second problem was that whatever I was giving them 



was not relevant to their practice, experience and needs. 

Soon I realised, alone, I could do nothing about the 
second problem (I had to change the perspective of all the 
experts/colleagues) but surely there was something I 
could do for the first problem? I could definitely change 
my own training room practices. I also felt that if 
somehow I could make our trainees aware of their needs, 
then the trainees in turn would demand a change in the 
course content or style or question the need for the 
present course content or training methods. It was a long 
shot, but perhaps, I felt, it would make a dent in the 
perspective of my colleagues. How I did that is discussed 
below in section 5. What made me change is given below. 

Change in my practice 

Through my association with the ‘ELT’ colleagues in my 
institute, I had realised that new trends were emerging in 
teacher education. Being a linguist, I had little exposure to 
these trends. My ELT colleagues also did not think it 
worthwhile to spend time in educating me (and I do not 
blame them. I would have probably done the same). 
Therefore, I did the next best thing. I did an M.Ed. at the 
risk of, (a) being ridiculed by fellow linguists, and (b), 
doing an M.Ed. after a Ph.D. (in Linguistics)! Why am I 
talking about this? I am sure there are many teachers like 
me, who teach/train not just English but other 
technical/content-based subjects. I want them to take 
courage and change their lives/perspectives/and 
classroom/training room practices. For it is only 
individuals, who can influence others- by changing their 
own classroom/training room practices- to bring a change 
in their classroom/training room practices, values, and 
beliefs. 

Having realized what was wrong with my own training 
room practice, and the focus of our course in Phonetics 
and Spoken English, while training, my personal agenda 
was to (a) point out to the trainees that the course in 
Phonetics was a reflection and an illustration of what they 
were taught in their Methods, Materials and Practice 
teaching classes, (b) make the trainees aware of their 
needs (instead of accepting blindly what we give them), 
and (c) change the focus of the entire course (with the 
consent and help of the trainees) even at the risk of it 
affecting their performance at the examination. I also 
wanted them to realize that at this stage in their life and 
career (as they were in-service and adult trainees) grades 
were not important! 

With this aim in mind, I tried to set the tasks (see 
appendices) within the framework of a learner-centred 
approach to teaching. Instead of imparting knowledge, I 
tried to involve the trainees in a dialogue. A dialogue 
through which we could collaborate in shaping the 
content, methodology, and the aims of the course hoping 
that it would result in their empowerment. I wanted the 
trainees to be in full control of their learning and 
development; and be fully aware of themselves, of their continued 
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context, of their culture, the demands of their profession, 
of their personal and professional values and beliefs. I 
also wanted them to realise individual difference and 
appreciate the fact that today, unlike in the past, we can 
come through different routes, different cultures, and 
different contexts and follow our way, develop ourselves 
and be responsible for our growth and understanding. 

As teacher educators, we have to realise that any change 
in the attitude, values and beliefs of the trainees can be 
initiated only if we as teacher educators are aware of our 
responsibility to discover and work with the implicit 
theories, values and the subjective experience of the 
trainees. Any teacher education programme has to take 
cognizance of this aspect of our responsibility. The 
underlying principle therefore is to raise the awareness of 
the trainees — awareness of the self and of one’s 
relationship with the others within the total learning 
event. I feel this is best done following the reflective 
model of training, where reflection is used as a process 
that makes whatever is tacit explicit. This process leads to 
the formation of a theory from which new implications 
for action can be deduced. These in turn serve as guides 
in acting to create new experience. This definition of 
learning places emphasis on the process of learning 
rather than the outcome or content of learning. 

Any teaching/training not only reflects the knowledge and 
the values of a teacher/ facilitator but also of the society 
where the act of teaching/training is embedded. It is 
therefore, necessary to examine the changes that are 
going on in teacher education around the world and its 
effect in India. 

Change in contemporary teacher 
education 

Educated Indians are today acknowledging a shift in our 
value system. We have reached a stage where change 
occurs so swiftly that we have to learn to continuously 
reassess our values, beliefs, and patterns of behaviour. 

We are moving, as Pike and Selby (1988) state: ^ m 



Our society as a whole is becoming more questioning, 
more challenging, and participation is slowly becoming the 
norm of our culture. 

Our teacher education system has yet to reflect this 
change. We need a model of teacher education where the 
trainees are encouraged to picture the work place as a 
learning environment with continual cooperation and 
collaboration of colleagues, a process that can enhance 
and supplement formal education (Kolb 1984). 




With a learner-centred approach to teacher education as 
my new background, I perceived my role as that of a 
facilitator who was also developing through the process of 
training. I was also involved, along with my trainees, in 
exploring and understanding the classroom. During the 
course of the activities, I realised I was listening to the 
trainees and surprisingly learning a lot about trainee 
needs. I had also moved away from the blackboard. I 
wanted to encourage the trainees to question and 
evaluate their assumptions, their awareness, and their 
knowledge and ultimately to modify them, for change is 
the only way to develop. I list below some of the activities 
I did in my class. 

My aim in doing worksheet I (see end) was to provoke my 
trainees to explore and evaluate their needs (for both 
personal and professional development) and expectations 
from a course in Phonetics and Spoken English. 
Remember, I was hoping to change the focus of our 
course with the help of the trainees. I also wanted the 
trainees to reflect collectively on their own experience of 
learning. By making them critically examine their own 
experience of learning I was hoping to arrive at (in a 
plenary session) some strategies to teaching that we could 
adopt in our individual classrooms. 

While doing worksheet II, I realized the trainees were 
acquiring the correct intonation pattern of English by 
discovery method. There are several reasons why I chose 
this topic for illustration. The biggest problem with 
intonation is that it is not very accessible to direct 
cognitive intervention. It involves making use of your 
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